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BRONZE KOREAN TRINITY 

Of Korean sculpture we know but little except the two ex- 
tremes. Through some splendid publications of the Japanese 
Government and of Prince Yi's Household Museum at Seoul, 
students now have access to reproductions of a scant dozen 
early statues in bronze. This dozen includes one or two as 
lovely as anything produced in the Far East. At the other end 
of the scale are the insignificant figures brought back by oc- 
casional tourists. These, though of Korean manufacture, differ 
but little from the impoverished work of the modern Chinese 
from which they are derived. 

The bronze trinity secured in Korea through the generosity 
of Worcester R. Warner belongs to neither of the foregoing 
categories. While it is definitely and recognizably in the style 
of the Chinese Ming Dynasty (A. D. 1368-1644), we have 
nothing in American Museums with which it can easily be com- 
pared. Bronze sculpture in China since the end of the four- 
teenth century has not flourished as painting did. There is no 
record of an academy of sculptors which kept alive the sound 
traditions of a more inspired age. Ming painting is decorative, 
delicate and able; Ming sculpture, as we know it, is a decadence. 
The best examples are not in metal but the massive stone 
figures that line the avenues to the Imperial tombs. 

Of iron figures from the Ming times there are a good many 
in situ at various Chinese temples, but for the most part they 
are inconsiderable from the artistic point of view. A few heads 
have been chiseled loose for foreign collections but among them 
the best examples have been attributed, perhaps properly, to 
earlier periods than the Ming. 

This Museum owns a tiny specimen in iron with color still 
clinging to its hair and lips. It is an adequate and rather inter- 
esting example of the period, but not so fine as the crowned 
head of the attendant in our trinity from Korea. In that, 
though we are spared detail, all the surfaces are felt to a sculp- 
tor's satisfaction, all the proportions are just and the design 
of the features, if the phrase is permissible, is definitely pleasing. 
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But rather than choose a single head from the three before us 
we should regard the group as a whole. In the first place there 
is charm from the very outline of it all and the three figures 
springing from a single stem take, in themselves, almost a 
flower form. This idea, while not very often seen, is far from 
being unknown and we have examples in seventh century 
Japan as well as in China of the Sui and T'ang Dynasties. 

While the drapery forms are prim enough and like enough to 
each other to miss being distinguished, they are the very shapes 
and folds which in earlier work is full of charm. Even in this 
example the figure on the observer's left, holding a sphere in 
his hand, is clothed with planes and lines of real grace. The 
manner in which the edges of the sleeve close of their own 
springy substance below the wrist, and the sag of the drapery 
edge which is tucked in the belt are deliberately clever bits of 
design; a promise not fulfilled in the other two figures. 

The iconography of the group is unexpectedly difficult to 
determine. If the central figure is Amida (Sanskrit Amida-BHA 
and that on the observer's right is Kwanyin (Sanskrit AvalokI- 
Tesvara) because of the seated Amida in the headdress, then 
the third does not correspond with any Bodhisattva that we 
know. He is bald and holds an orb or a jewel in his right hand. 
Probably his left hand once held some other attribute. If he 
were alone one would be tempted to believe it to be the Buddha, 
or Maitreya the Buddha of the future, because of the close 
cropped hair and the absence of any crown. The position of 
the legs I am inclined to disregard, as it seems too obviously 
planned as a pendant for the companion figure on the other side. 

Our Buddhist iconography is particularly weak in regard to 
the Chinese and Korean sects, hence the fumbling to attribute 
these figures. But we are daily adding to our stock of knowl- 
edge concerning the changing styles of the different periods, 
and can unhesitatingly assign this unusual group to the fifteenth 
or the sixteenth century. 

LANGDON WARNER 
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